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by Sundiata Acoli 



AN UPDATED HISTORY OF THE 
NEW AFRHCAN PRISON STRUGGLE 



Tliis aitidc was first written at the request of the New Afrikan People t Organization (NAPO). Its original lisle was "The Rise 
and Development of the New Afrikan tJbt ration Struggle Hthind tht Walls. " It w<u fust published as "A Brief HiUory of the 
\ewAfriian Prison Struggle' and then updated several years Inter to its present form. 

Although this work focuses almost exclusively on New Afnkan prisoners and tketr struggle, it is by no means 
intended to discount the many long heroic ptisan struggles and sactifkes by ait oilier natiofiahties— the Puerto Meant. 
Na £ e v e A n is nca at. A i r 1 n a r 1 t, Whs tci,Auans and z th t n. R a p/u c I C "u n c el Mir an da. who ted the wo t k 1 toppage of th c U$R 
Marion (United State* Penitentiary in Motion. Illinois} in # 5>72 in rfiponse io f/ie beating if a Mexican pr.nmir t hai hern 
one of my heroes and tote models since i first became awate of hint, long ago, Vie same can be said of Lolita Lebron whom 
A 1 sam Shakur did tune with m Aider ion Women's Penitentiary — and of numerous other prisoners of all different nationali- 
ties whom t\e done lime with and struggled together with during the Long year* of toy impriso nmen r, 

Ihere are so many deserving prisoners of all nationalities thai it would extend litis article Indefinitely to Include 
them all^ and i Jul natftfl justified in including some If I couldn s Include all Nor did i feel presumptuous enough to write 
* prison history of other nationalities who are best suited to record their own history. My mam intent is to chntnidt the 
history of the New Afiikan prison sttuggle which far tto long has been written by others who open took it upon themselves to 
read out of history those Black prisoners and Black prison org <mt lotions who did not fit their molds as fit to print about In the 
history of Block prison sttuggte 

The New Afnkan hbeiatiun utuggU behind the ualls refers to the sttuggle of Block prisoners, "behind the walls" of 
U.S. penal institutions* to gam liberation for ourselves, our people, and all opp ressed people. We of the New Afrikan 
Independence Movement spell "Afftkan" with a M k~ as an indicator of our cultural identification with the Afhkan continent 
and because Afrikan linguists originally used "k" to indicate ike "c* sound in the English language. We use the term "New 
Afnkan, " instead of Black, to define oursel¥es as art Afrikan people h/ra have been fotvibly transplanted to a new land and 
formed Into a m new Afnkan nation " In North America, But our struggle behind the walls did not begin in America. 



THE WVll CENTURY 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR 

The Atrikm prison struggle begin on t-ttc shores of 
AinLi behind die wills of medieval pen* ihiX held captive* 
foe ship* bound west, into slavery, U continues today behind 
the w alls of modern XSS. penitentiaries whuc mil prisoners 
are held MS legal ilavc* - a blaianl violation of International 
law, as U die present UJS. policy uf executing minors and Ihc 
menially imnaucdL 

The conception of orison Ideology began to like 
furin 1* far back Hi the rtign of Ijavh XI V of France (I Wi- 



ll IS) when the Benedictine monk MabiUon wrote that: M „< 
penitents might be secluded in cells like riinseofCailhusian 
monks, and Usere being employed in Yirious sorts of Labor * 1 
In 1790. on April 5th, the Pennsylvania Quakers actuilirrd 
this concept ti the cajntane of their U-yemx tiruE^leto 
reform PhiUdclphU"* Walnut Street Jail. No longer would 
corporal punishment be administered. Hencefofth, prisoocrs 

would be locked away In their colli with a Uible and forced 

lu do penitence in order to rehabilitate tlieouelvea. 1 llnis 

was born the penitentiary , 

The fust prison physically designed to achieve total 

Isolation of each prisoner was the Eastern State Penitentiary. 
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better known ts Cherry Hill, In Phfladelphia, u u t suu t te d in 
IB29 with cells laid oat so thil no prisoner ever saw another 
person bat hit guards. This "separate system** represented by 
Cherry Hill was being rivaled by an alternative, the "silent 
system.** which was designed specifically for exploiting 
mass convict labor. Under the latter system, prisoners were 
housed in solitary cells but worked together all day as an 
ideal source of cheap reliable labor, under rigorous enforce- 
ment of the role that si) convicts must m a int a in total si lence . 
The model for this system was set up at Auburn. New York, 
in 1B23, where they initialed the "lock step" so that guards 
could maintain strict control as the prisoners matched back 
and forth between their cells sad their Industrial workshops.' 

By 1850, approximately 6,700 people were found to 
the nation's cewty emerging prison system. 4 Almost none of 
the prisoners were Bl ack. ' They were mora v alu a ble 
economically outside the prison system b ecause there were 
other means of racial control During this time most New 
Afrikan (Black) men, women, and children were already 
imprisoned for life on plantations as chattel slaves. Accord- 
ingly, the Afrikan struggle behind the walls was carried on 
primarily behind the walls of slave quarters through con- 
spiracies, revolts, insurrections, arson, sabotage, work 
slowdowns, poisoning of the slavcmaster, self mannings, and 
runaways. If slaves were recaptured, they continued the 
struggle behind the walls of the local jails, many of which 
were first built to hold captured runaways. Later they were 
ohm used for local citizens. 

Even before the end of tho Civil War, a new system 
had beencrnerging to take dm place of u\e older farm of 
slavery - tho convict tease system. 4 Thus, shortly after 1850, 
the ImprlioTintrni rate In crea s ed , then remained fairly stable 
with a ram of between 75 aad 125 prisoners per IOQJD0O 
population, 9 The Afrikan struggle co nt i nue d primarily 
behind the slave Quarter *a walls down through the issuance 
of die Emancipation Proclarrmlon. This was a declaration 
issued by President Lincoln on January 1, 1863, during the 
height of the Civil War. It declared the slaves free only In 
those statu still la rebellion and had little actual liberating 
effect oo4hc slaves in question. Their alavem asters, still 
engago4.(ft war against tho Union, simply Ig n ored tho 
declaration and continued to hold thahr slaves fat bondage. 
Soase slavcrnssters kept tho declaration sec ret after tho war 
ended following Lee's surrender on April 9, 1863. Asa 
result, news of the Emancipation Proclamation did not reach 
slaves to Texas until June 19, 1865. This date, catted 
M Junetecnm,** ts celebrated annually by New Afrikans to 
Texas and outlylug states as "Black Independence Day.** 

POST CTVTL WAR 

TO THE 20TH CENTURY 

Immediately after the Civil War ond at the end of slavery, 
vast numbers of Black mates were Imprisoned for everything 
from not signing stave-like labor contracts with plantation 
owners to looking ihc "wrong** way at some While person, 1 




or for some simitar "petty crime.** Any ""transgression*" 
perceived by Whites to be of a more serious nature was 
normally dealt with on the spot with a gun or rope . . . 
provided the Black was outnumbered and out armed. '"Black* 
on-Black** crime wos then, as now, considered to be "petty 
crime** by the U.S. Justice system. But petty or not, upon 
arrest most New Afrikans were given long, harsh sentences 
at hard labor. 

Within five years after the end of the Civil War, the 
Black percentages of the prison population went from close 
to zero to 33 percent. Many of these prisoners were hired 
out to Whites at less than slave wages.* This new convict 
tease system appeared to have great advantages for the 
landowners: they did not own the convicts, and hence could 
afford to work them to death. (The movie "Gone With the 
Wind" actually uses this new form to glorify the older 
system by comparison). The President of the Board of 
Inspectors of Convicts for the State of Alabama, R. W. 
Dawson, discovered that in 1 869 the death rate among teased 
Alabama Black convicts was 41 percent. Some restraints 
were obviously necessary; Mississippi managed to reduce its 
annual death rote for leased Black convicts between 1882 
and 1887 to a mere 13 percent* 0 . Overnight prisons had 
become the new slave quarters for many New Afrikans. 
Likewise, the Afrikan prison struggle changed from a 
struggle behind the walls of slave quarters to a struggle 
behind the walls of county workhouses, chain gang camps, 
and the plantations and factories that used leased convicts ns 
slave laborers. 

THE20TH CENTURY 
THROUGH WORLD WAR II 

From 1910 through 1950. Blacks made up 23 to 34 percent 
of the prisoners in the U.S. prison system." Most people, 
conditioned by the prison movies "The Drfiant Ones* 
(stoning Sidney Poitler, o Black, and Tony Curtis, n White), 
or 7 Escaped From the Chain Gang* (starring Paul Muni, a 
White in an integrated chain gang), or %W Monti U*ke' 
(starring Paul Newman, a While, in n Southern chain panp) 
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cnoitcQiuly assume that earlier U.S. prison populations were 
basically integrated. This U not wx The U-S. wu a segre- 
gated society prior to 1950, deluding (he prisons; oven the 
northern ones. Roger Benton** 1936 overview of 
Louisiana a Angola prison tod Its M^n^^t] background 
states; 

There were actually six camps at Angola, 
five of which were composed of men tod 
one Cor women. Ordy m to women's 
camp were whites ami coloreds mixed. 
Camps A. B.C, tod D were all colored and 
constituted by far ilia bulk of Ihe popula- 
tion, fcrrushing the state with the cheap 
convict Labor so sorely needed to raise and 
harvest the mammoth sugar etna crop 
necessary to satisfy the hungry maws of 
the gigantic and profitable grinding and 
refining plant Once you saw the operation 
of the plant, the terrific busyness of 
everybody during grinding lime • once you 
learned what the pi am meant to the slate in 
dollars and cents profit, you understood 
why it was so easy to convict and imprison 
a Negro in the South, and gained a new 
understanding of the whole basis for the 
lubjugstton of the Negroes. Although only 
40 percent of ihe entire population of 
Louisiana at this lime was colored. 83 
percent of the prison population was roade 
up of Negroes. 11 

Blacks were always, at least from ihe time of 
Emancipation, the majority population in Ihe southern vm 
prisons.* 1 but elsewhere, the early populations of the mora 
well known or "mainline** slate and federal prisons —Attica, 
Auburn, Alcattax, and Atlanta — were predominantly White 
and male. Whenever New Afrikans were sent to these 
"mainline" prisons they found themselves grossly outnum- 
bered, rclegalcd to the back of the Unci, to scporsm lines, or 
to no lines at all They were often denied outright what 
meager amenities existed within the prisons. Racism was 
rampant. New Afrikans were racistiy suppressed by both 
While prisoners oral guards. All of the guards were White - 
there were no Black guards or prison officials at the time. 

In the period between the Civil War and World War 
U, the forms of convict Labor spilled over and imerrningled 
with "free" labor. Thus, we find Virginia convicts being 
woi ked by a canal company. Tennessee worked a part of iu 
convicts within the prison walls, a part on farms, and Ihe rest 
were (cased to railway companies and coal mines. North 
Carolina and Soulh Carolina employed a portion of their 
convicts wiihin ihe walls. The real were scattered under 
various lessees. Much of the tunneling of the Western 
Carolina Railroad through Ihe Blue Ridge was accomplished 
by convict labor. Georgia convicts were leased lo lumber 
campi and brick yards. Alabama employed hers in railroad 
builJmg. in mines and saw ruilU. Mississippi convicts were 



leased lo railway contractors and planters. Until 1833, the 
leasees of Texts convicts employed a portion nflfaem la a 
cotton mill and at other times wuhin the walls of the peraieo- 
titry and placed the rernalader In railway construction 
camps. Arkansas convicts wen rest to plantation ciwnere 
tad coal miners, in Rcrida, the majority of dmcoovft* 
were leared to turpentine farms - t smaller number were 
employed^in phosphate mlnes.^ 

Tfcg Aftjfcsa r r ^ tnw#f * r«w»t«w«i n* ■ftngj^w behind 
the walls of these segregated cmiv^ tense systesAcomtiy 
QfQfkhftvsfi. H*?i n g* n g rrmpt. * n d ttMft itt4 ffiffnl prisons, 
yet prison conditions for them remained much the same 
nVough World War JL Inside conditions accurately reflected 
conditions to the larger society outside the waiU, except by 
then the stale's electric chair bad mostly supplanted the lynch 
mob's rope. 

POST WORLD WAR II 

TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS ERA 

Things began to change to the wtko of World Wtx H Four 
factors Oowing together ushered in these dunces. They 
were the ghetto population explosion, the drug Influx, the 
emergence of Independent Afrikan nations, and the Civil 
Rights Movement. 
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8) End Racism, 

9) Self Detarmtoalton for the Black 
Notion 

Speeches were made by Darn ten of 
Harlem's Boys Choir, Farrakhan Muharnmed 
— ton of Dt Kahlid, Phua Chtortrsn, Dr. 
loscf Ben-Jorhtrrntn, Dt Leonard Jeffries, 



Ernie I 

Minister Conrad Muhtmtned, Reverend Al 
Sharpton, and others. Messages were read 
from various FPffOWs. valentin e, a specta- 
tor and 23 year old ntestber of the ^Jnited 
Blood Nstton, said one reason he came was 
"to show his organisation had positives'* and 
•to bring urtderstanding." He wore a red and 
white bandanna around his bead to represent 

his group, and a Million Youth March dog 

collar around his n eck.** Dr. KhaUd 

Muhammad's speech concluded the March at 

which time, t police hel i copt er buxied tow 

over the dispersing crowd, and a p olice 

contingent rushed the stage to cut off the 

sound system. A melee ensu ed leaving one 

sp ect a to r and 15 p ol ic e Injured. The Harlem 

t w ni uni ty «pot jprt n snf at Mayor ** Ado bay* 

OiiMini and tftftpolfrftdfp it f r Ttfrtt for their 

Ihrcoghoos the March, and for thehr brazen 
pro vo cal I on s st its end, til of which test short 
of their intended effect 

The New Afrikan straggle behind the 
walla now follows the taws of Ita own 
development, paid for In Ita own blood, 
imrtosicallyltnkc^ 

p eople, and rooted deep In (he ebb and flow of 
iu own history. -To know that history is to slready know Its 
future dev ctaprorrnt and direction. The limes are serious. 
Our youth, our women, and therefore our very survival as a 
pe ople are al stake. We need only, both InaUoStsst out, to 
unite around a struggle agenda, organize, and fight for it, and 
we shall win without t doubt . 



SundiataAcoli 
USP Allen wood 
White Deer, PA 
December 7, 1998 

My sincere appreciations to Zakiyyah Rashada. 
Nancy Kurshan. Steve Whitman, Joan McCarty, and Walee 
Shakur. for providing prison source data used In this writing. 
Any incorrect interpretations of the data arc strictly mine. 
Also my warm gratitude to Mtumwa Imant for her typing, 
editing and helpful suggestions In Ihe updating of Ihe 
original version. 
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continues to grow although b May 1997, stBIbmrisoaed 
Larry Hoover tad six associates woe found guflty of 
narcotic coasp lii cy. M 

A shaky peace matatatas between (he Bloods and 

t!ons by polks to reignlte the conflict Gradually, some 
Blood sod CRIP lets fa dm West an cnaas^mefr focus 
tod becoming more tavol ved la endeavors Oat uplift tad 
protect the New Afrtktn community. Tho Bloods sod CRIFs 
joined the sxmedcoeaingemh^ 
and Aaron Mkaaea of to New B tack Penmen of DaDas, 
Texas, which confronted iho Klan deajouiuathm te Jasper, 
Texas fdiowmg the bna^p^ 
redm of a Black hftcMrikrr. Jama* Byrd. Jr. Some Latin 
King" sets la New York City an dofais state pasiltowofk 
for Ihe Puerto Rkan community which is likely tho nub 
reason for the recent buss roundup and ancst of 94 Latin 
Kings lo New York. Latb Hags were ia the strceti oa 
Rscisl Justice Day and look part In Ihe takeover of (he 
Brooktya^D^OShatodeffiaadjasdeefar^potke 
manimofYcmiXtoHuintajjdAnlbd Wbto 
Francis Lhoa, cop inurdcrer of AnAoeqrBa«wasaapihted 
to 1996\ Ihe LsifaWinttJohsrfodier|a«estM^ 
They were among the tint oa the trab lo Brooklyn as oews 
of ihtpoUccr sp e non anofAbnef Lorarna hit Ihe streets. 
Their leader, KJagTbaa, ifca. Anthony Feraandcs, and a 
King f*fwtiwyjpwt matched la dm October 22, 1997, 
National Day of Protest Against Police Brutality. TbeLana 
Klnp abo took put In (ho protest to demand a new trial for 
deethwFoiaealPrfse« Similar 
poildvcffseltt have been ob t ai n ed on occ a slo T abyThe 
CodDbtbdrwwkwllhtboBl^s^OTfmnlttUtmiof 
Brooklyn and Queens, New York. 

Over the last two decades, the ODs have grown to 
roughly 3O000 members with OD Chapters b about 35 
aisles, prmtsifly fa the mMy/ess." Tho Bloods lave reached 
New YorfcOry, and have sets lo almost cverystttei They 
became the first Buck street fang to spread coast to const b 
both streets and prisons* Today Ihcreareapprmdmatcly 
235scUofOUhbi^aadthcsmromn^ Report* 
edly,lhereareCIUPse*tal7statttaad36 
New York. Oo m M^ sotaecs pot their coBecnvoinapber 
it90 # (WXSairjrfkaS!utairasaartieto^ 
begun as predators ofNewAftflouuvroaUwelmbccn 
sflowedtolasiiMstoagr* Of csnns e not and to longer 
Ry wm have proven to be totally detrlnscntdtoteswrtval 
of data? pcopm guess tho street or ga nl ia t I ons cha n go ftom 
bchnj part of dm probfcm to part of thnaoluilnn Sonuaone 
have nude Iho change almough It appeani that die Latin 
Kings sad perhaps Ihe ODs have raade the greatest itrldos In 
the rleht direction. 

The Utter part of Iho decade wUacssed fee June 17, 
1 997, release of BPP/BLA POW Qeroabm jl jags after 27 
years of oajust faapiuoaiacwt He was met with a tfluutu* 
cm weSeome hoese from dm masses where everhetorveted 
and he confirmed their faith ia him by Imm e di a t ely re* 
Immersing himself In the struggle for New Afrikaa indepea- 



deace aad liberation of all uy yi c ne d peoples. to solidarity 
with die UBprecedented gatherlag two years earlier of mote 
th»" a tn WV** Buck men at the MffRtwi M**) March, three 
hf wlc gy tuiTHrti sMttt Fhft* C*rl*fflf w, Affo ^"ffi m9t ^ 
Nadhah WuTIshb saw their workaaadWrnnattrlamteoa 
October 25, 1997, when over a mlllloa Buck women 
gathwtd itP ^ffyiUi*^ Peemsytvania, ft* MflBon 
Wimanhfirch. South A«cm% Mother of me Shuggje, 
Winnie Mandela waa the key note speaker, along with the 
Honorable Oongresawoaua Maxine Waters, and me just 

Under POW Intli Maauqtm*a ovcraD leadership, 
dm NALF la conjunction with Jericho Organising 
CmzmdSee^ Herman Ferguson and Safiya Bekaari brought 
the Jericho March to fittrfttea on March 27, 1998. It was Ihe 
fint national demonstration of hs kind on behalf of all PP/ 
POWs In the US. Thousands of people of all m tfonal ltfr s 
from all over the country coavoged in Washington, D.C, to 
march from Malcolm X Park to the While House end armrad 
it several times, calling for U.S. recognition of, and amnesty 
for, all FHFOWa tncarcerattd b me US. Oeroxomodefiv* 

Ihe street ta Lafayette Park. Other ootablc representatives of 
the people's stxuggb speaking at me evem were Ramosa 
Africa, Kathleen Cleaver, Angela Davis, Benjamin 
Muhammad (formerly Bea Chavla), Dennis Banks, 
Alejandro Mottaa, Julia Wright. Josefma'Rodrigucx, Aha 
Berfcman.AU Bey Hassan, CWefBmyT>ak.U Tanya WWto 
and many more - each callmg for tho release of all PiVPOWt 
from prison sad en end to the U<S.*a oppressive domlmtl oa 
of the poor aad people of color. 

On September 5. 199B, thousands of Black aad 
other you&a of color throughout ibc country gathered at tho 
Million Youth MarcrVMovcmeat In Harlem, New York, and 
Atlanta, Georgia. The Million Yooth Morcmera in Atlanta 
was sponsored by Minister Louis FarrakfaanoftheNCH, 
Kwdsl MfianeofthoNAACPand Jean Jackson of the 
Raiimov^IHoACballnoa. The majordmmc was that Black 
yooth should ho "OodnxntemT In their preparatkna to Ukc 
the rdgns of leadership b the neaiceatury. The Million 
Yemm March b Hartem was spearheaded by DeKhalU 
Mnhammid of the New Black Panthers. Attorney Roger 
Wareham of Iho December 12ih Movement, Attorney Malik 
Shabass;andEiicaFonlorTeeCode. The major theme 
centered around a Buck youth "StniggkAssmda^fbrme 
combg oentory, namely: 

1) F reed o m, 

2) Rapmrmttow for the Bfrck Nation, 

3) Freeing all PP/PO We, 

4) Control of the Politics nnd Economies of oor Com- 

5) Bm^lmg Independent lostltatleiis la oar Common!- 
ties, 

6) Control of our Ctdturoland Intrilectnai Properties, 

7) Bbd PoGce BrotaHty, llnrassimtet, aad M order of 
niacx rtopie, 
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The Ghetto Population Explosion 

Pfttdi&i jobs during the war, coupled with a severe 
shortage of White awukeis, cause d U«S» war luJ^tUles to hire 
New Afrikscs in droves. Southern New AMkans pouied 
north to fill these unheard of job opportunities, sod the 
already crowded ghetto populations mushroomed. 

Drug Influx 



New Aftflcan sol d i er s fought during dm war to 

q dccBOCi f f lff They rearmed h e me eager 
to join the fight to nuke segregated America democratic too. 
But dm US. had v^messed Marcus Oarvey organise similar 
(cnttntents following World War I into one of the greatest 
Black movements b dm western hemisphere. This time the 
U.S. was saore w e pare d to contain the new and e xp ected 
New Afrlkan assertlveness. Their weapon was "King 
Heroin," The Unemployed the services of the Mafia 
during World War II to gather totetngenee fa luty to defeat 
rasctst Mussuma* 

Before World War D, Mussolini embarked on a 
major campaign against the Mafia which enraged ihe group's 
leaders. Fascism was a big Mafia so It couldn't afford 
another Mafia to exist. MussolmTi activities turned Mofical 
into vigorous aad-Fasctsts, and dm Americaa Oovcramenl 
cooperated with the Mafia both b the United States and in 
Sicily In the eyes of many SleHisns, Ihe United States helped 
restore the Mafia's tost power. The Americans had to win 
the war, so they couldn't pay much attention to these things. 
'"They thought me Mafia could help them, and perhaps they 
did" said Leonard Sclasda, perhaps the best known living 
Stcltlaa novelist and student of die Mafia, 11 

During World Warn, the Office of Strategic Service 
(OSS), the forerunner of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA), he l ped to commute 
Lucky Luciano's seotcaee la C ed crel prison aad 
arrange for his repatriation to Sicily. Luciano . 
was smaag the top dons b the maJU syndicate' 

drug trafficking. The OSS knew that Luciano ^ 
had excellent tics to the Sicilian mafia aad 
wanted (he support of dial organization far the 
Allied landing bSlefly to 1943. When 
Luciano left the U-S^ numerous politicians and 
mafia dons were together at the Brooklyn 
docks to wave him g ood b y e in what was the 
first of many occasions that international drug 
dealers were recruited by Ihe U.S. government 
to advance Its foreign policy interests." 

After the war. In return for "services 
rendered,'* the U.S. looked the other way as the 
Mafia flooded the major U-S. ghettos with 
heroin. Within tlx yean ofttr World War II, 
due to the Mafia's marketing strategy, over 
100,000 people were addicts, many of them 

nbck.» 



The Emergence of 
Independent AfHknn Nations 

AfrJkans from Afrika, having fought to save 
European Independence, returned to the Affile an continent 
and began fighting for Ihe Independence of their own 
colonized nations. Rather than fight losing Afrlkan colonial 
wars, most European nations opted to grant M phased M 
independen ce to their Afrlkan colonies. The US. now faced 
ihe pr o sp e ct of thousands of Afrlkan diplomatic personnel, 
their staff, and families, coming to the U.N. and wandering 
into a minefield of racial incidents, particularly on state visits 
to the rigidly segregated D.C. capital. That alone could push 
each aewty emerging independent Afrlkan nation Into the 
socialist column, Tb counteract Ihis possibility, the U.S. 
decided to desegregat e. As a result, on May 17, 1954. the 
VS. Supreme Court declared school segregation illegal. 

In Its landmark Brown v. Board of Education case, 
which heralded the beginning of the end of official segrega- 
tion lo Ihe United States, the Supreme Court had been made 
fully aware of the relations between America's domestic 
policies sad her foreign policy interest by the federal 
government's amicus curiae (i.e.. friend of the court) brief, 
which read: 



It is In the context of the present world 
struggle between freedom and tyranny that 
the problem of racial discrimination must 
be viewed . , . (for) discrimination against 
minority groups In the United Stales has an 
adverse effect upon our relations with 
other countries. Racial discrimination 
furnishes grist for the communist propa- 
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Stptlma Clark and Rosa Parks 




ganda mills, ami it raiacs 
doubu even among 
friendly nations as to the 
intensity of our devotion 
to the democratic faith. 11 

Malcolm X provides 
similar insight into the reasoning 
behind the \)JS, decision to 
d c«gr cgaie. During oil February 
1 6, 1965. speech at Rochester, New 
York's Com Hill Methodist * 
Church, he said; 

From 19S4 to 1964 can 

easily be looked upon as 

the era of the emerging 

African state. And as the 

African state emerged- 

what effect did U have on 

the Black American? 

When he saw the Black 

man on the (African) 

continent taking a stand, it 

made him become filled 
with the desire to also lake a stand.,. Just as 
(the US,) had to change their approach 
with the people on the African continent, 
they also began to change their approach 
with our people on this continent As they 
used to ke n is m . ■ on the African conti- 
nent.... (hey began to do the same thing 
with us here (n the States*. Tokenism... 
Every move they made was a token 
move. They came up with a Supreme 
Court desegregation decision that they 
haven't put Into practice yet. Not even in 
lUxhcster.muchiculn Mississippi. 
(Applause.] 19 

Origin of the Civil Rights Movement 




Jr., and Robert Abcrnalhy In Montgomery, Alabama; Fred 
Shuttlesworth In B tr mfn g ham, Alabama; Theodora fT* J.") 
Jcmlson in Baton Rcugc, 1 fflilthna; and Charles K. Steel to 
Tallahassee, Florida. The earliest boycotts woe b Baton 
Rouge and Thn a hattre . but they were onfflrrrttftrl,*' says 
Lowery. "We used to meet monthly in Montgomery to share 
our pain-." After the success of mo Mc«tgomery bus 
boycott, the nuniaters met in New Orleans b February 1937 
and formed the Southern Oriitian I cnrfmhfp Conference 
(SCLQ with Martin Lmhcr King. Jr.. as its prrsident ind 
Lowery as vice president who King later nominated as 
chairman of the board. 0 Months later, to 1957. Cmana 
became the first of a string of suVSaharaa Afrikan nations to 
be granted ii 



On December 1, 1935, Ms. Rosa Parks defied 
Montgomery, Alabama's bus segregation laws by refusing to 
give her seat to a White man. Her subsequent arrest and the 
ensuing mass bus boycott by the Montgomery New Atrtkaa 
ccnimunity kicked off the Civil Rights Movement Martin 
Luiher King. Jc, a young college-educated Baptist 
wai chosen to coordinate and lead this boycou primarily 
because he was a new arrival In town, intelligent, respected, 
and had not accumulated a list of grudge enemies as had the 
old guard. His selection for leadership catapulted him upon 
the stage of history. The 381 day boycott toppled 
Montgomery*! bus segregation codes. 

Reverend Joseph E. Lowery was part of a group of 
yvttjng activist ministers who had begun to test segregated 
I itblk Ua^pnuiioi, Uw> in addiiion to M.<lih l.uilicr King. 



As Bcrthcra dssai nrinntion, bulging ghettos, and the 
drug Influx were acuing off a rise In New Afrikan numbers 
behind the wall*. Southern segregation, the emergence of 
indepen de nt Afrikan nations, and the resulting Civil Rights 
Movement provided those Increasing numbers with the 
gcocm] political agenda! equality and an j* Hf *axrimta atton 

CIVIL RIGHTS THROUGH 
THE BLACK POWER ERA 

Religious Struggles In Prison 

Meanwhile, behind the walls, small segments of 
New Afrikans began rejecting Western Christianity; they 
tuned to Islam as preached by Elijah Muhammad's Nation 
of Islam (NOI) and Noble Drew All's Muslim Science * 
Temple of Amet U*a (NIST ) Tl ic Nt )I pi . ached that Islam 
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riots, 28 In all, although most were whited-cutof thenews 
media while across the country, prison officials instituted a 
nationwide federal prisons lock down* The disparity In 
cracaVpowder cocainn sentencing laws icmatns to date; the 
only change made waatho removal of the C-SPANTV 
channel from all federal prtaocVTVs. 

Only two prison elf meets grew faster than das 
Afrikan prison population. One was the number of Jobs for 
priacn guards 1 * and the ether was prison slave labor Indus- 
trie*." A California guard with a high ichool diploma makes 
£44,000 after 7 years whkh Is mere than tho state pays lu 
PhD publk can* versity Associate Professors and la $ 10JD00 
more than its average public school teacher's salary. 1 * Tho 
ruttonal ratio for priaona U can guard for each 43% prison- 
era, 1 * meaning that each dsn the stats locks up five new 
prisoners, usually Black or others of color, they hiro another' 
prucn guard, usually White, since most prisons are built In 
depressed, rural White areas to provide jobs to poor, unem- 
ployed White populations. 

After decades of the VS. loudly accusing China of 
ualng prison labor in their export products, the US. quietly 
removed hi ban against the sale of U.S. prison products to 
the public. It set ofT a stampede by Wall Street and private 
corporations - Smith Barney, IBM, AT&T. TWA, Texas 
Instruments, Defl C ompu t er s, Hftn*fi. I ^mn L Spalding, Eddie 
Bauer, Brill Manufacturing Ox," and many others - to 
ihtmcktsly Invest la prisons, set up slave tabor factories In 
prisons and to exploit every facet of the prison slave labor 
Industry for toper profits while c allo u s ly discarding civilian 
porkers for prison slave laborers. 

From 1980 to 1994, prisoners increased 221 

and prison sales skyrocketed from $392 million to $U1 
billion. By the year 200(Mtb Faceted fhtf 
prisoners (or 5O0J0O0) will be in du stry workers producing 
$S*9 bill ion in goods and services.*^ 

Although crime has l^fffn decreasing for 3 straight 
years, as we approach tho new millennium, we find that 
raisrocflojamsionhaao 

last decade to so Monfahfag 1,75 BtHBoo 
louls 0 - the majority of whom arc Black 
period - not counting the 673,000 on parole 
and the 3.40QJOOO on probation for i grand 
sum of 6 million pcoplo under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Criminal "Justice" Syttcm. The 
prUcm/jails have been majority Black aince 
1993 when Blacks ascended to 55 percent. 
Other prisoners of color made up 18 percent 
and Whites shrunk to 27 percent of the 
pruon population. There ere now over 2 
Blacks tor every While prisoner, 0 and the 
ratio increases dally. 

The incarceration of women 
continues to accelerate. There arc over 
90.000 women in prison today. 54 percent 
ore women of color and 90s perce n t of 



women in prison are single mothers. Uponfc 
they lose contact with their children, sometimes forever. 
There are 167JQ00 children In the VS. whose mothers are 
incarcerated.* 1 

The term "crime"* has become a code word for 
"Black and other people of color." The cry far law and 
order,"* Task 'cm up and throw away tho key,** and far 
oarscer prisons ts nceru everywnero. rvouung ts mo cruet 

abound across the landscape and prison brutality and torture 
Is the order of tho day. The "War on Drugs-continues apace, 
by nowtranrparenl to all as a "war. actually a pre-emptive 
strike, oq people of color** to knock oot our youth - our 
warrior class — and to ctoease our birth rate, destabilise 
cur families, re-enslave us through mass tamrisccmcm. and 
ultimately to eliminate us. The threat Is serious and reaL lb 
Ignore it would be at cur own peril 

Despite government mass taprtanotfltof cur 
youth and covertly fomenting deadly internecine wars among 
Black street gangs, the abhorrence of tho Afrikan community 
and persistent "Peace SuramltTspoiuaired by Afrikan 
spiritual, cctrimunity, and prison leaders have produced. 
som e what positive, ahhtm g h checkered results. The Gang- 
ster Disciples at Larry Hoover's direction, have struggle 
oansfc<m their Inaano 
fartudabm«BartiaY*1c^ 

"Growth and Development,"* Throughout ChicagQ'a ghcuoes 
they have organized nda*bcrhood cleanups and food drives 
In which hundreda of bags of Garnish hcuarul soul food 
dinners were given away to the poor. Their political action 
comataae,2lst Center* 

drives, cssductedagang "peace sTmtmltsTa^ held rallies to 
support of health care reJbrm that eventuall y wca support 
from the ghetto schools, churches, and uuiuiiwiity biiders 
which gave them a measure of radnstream political power. 
ForarerGD*^ccnjmxl«rWsilace 
tor Alderman and tost both times, but to January 1994.be 
wu admitted to the White It^msawlmJesae Jackal to speak 
wilhCTictno about **ccoibafog crime." The GD*a power 
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end opto to Federal system? Why Is it they end 

years nss n d stt s t y sentence s? Why ess you not get 
the big guyft? 

They say: We believe there is ■ conspiracy. This is 
what northers Us these communities sty. We be- 
lieve there is a coiuptiscy against our children end 

It when policymakers get op and say, Oh, it ts not 
Interd ict i on that we should be concerned about As 
long as [hero Is s desire for drugs* they ere going to 
mm l n u D to flow sod what we have got to do b Just 
concentrate on telling then. Just say no. 

They say: Ms. Waters, we do not understand that 
and we do not know why n fint-rima offender, who 
happens to be black or Latino, ends up with a 5- 
year sentence. And wtjyaUujRo^aovenirnent 
targeting our co mmunitie s? They are targeting our 
communities end they are not targeting white com- 
r mmirirs who are the major drug abusers. They are 
targeting our communities from the Federal level 
Thus, our kids go Into the Federal system and the 
whites, who are drug abusers and traffickers, go Into 
the State systems. They get off with their fancy 
lawyers with probation, with 1 year, with no time, 
and our kids ere locked up. 

Mr. Chairman, for those of my colleenucs who say. 
Weil, we know u U unfair, but just keep letting it 
eo on for a while and we will lake a look at it. are 
they out of their minds? How can they stand on the 



floor of Congress pre ten d ing to support a Coostlto- 
Uon and a d em o cr acy and say, **Wb know It is not 
fair, but just let it contlauo and we may take an- 
other took at IT? 

When I give them the facts end (hey know Chen to 
be true, and I will ssy it again. In Los Angeles, me 
U.3. District Court prosecuted no whites, none, for 
crack offenses between 1968 and 1994. And my 
colleagues tell me that they think It may be applied 
unequally? This is despite tho fact that two-thirds 
of those who have tried crack are white and over 
one4iaIf of crack regular users are white. This b a 
fairness issue and it is a race issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care bow (hey try ami paint 
It I do not care what they say. This b patently 
unfair. It is blatant and my colleagues ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. It is racist, because their 
little white sons are not getting caught op in the 
system. They ore not targeted. Our children are. 

Mr. Chairman, they are going Into the Federal sys- 
tem with m anda to ry sentences end it b a race issue 
It b a racial policy. 

Despite the best arguments and pTmtormr pleas of 
CBC members Waters. Jackson-Lee, Cony ers. Watts, Fattah, 
Flukes, Lewb, Mfume, Payne, Rush, Stokes, Scott and 
similar sp eeches by non-CBC members Clayton, Baker, 
Frank. Schroder and Trailcant. the Congress voted 310 to 
96 to continue the same 100 to 1 disparity between crack and 
powder cocaine sentences. Instantly, prison exploded in 
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was the true rcEgtoo of Black people, that Blacks were the 
original people on earth, and that Blacks in America were a 
na t Hyff nrffi^g t«mt mnA hwt» pf trff ThcMST preached 
thai the AsisticBlsck people In America must pjof-tnlrn thtir 
nstforjslityes members of to 
Africa. These new religions produced significant success 
rates In helping New Afriksn prisoners rehabilitate them- 
selves by instilling them with a newfound sense of pride, 
• Yet mese religions 
I to prison officials. They 
moved fortbwiih to auypjcss these religions, and many early 
Muslims were viciously patatuled, beaten, and even killed 
for practicing their beliefs. Tns Muslims fought back 
fiercely. 

Civil Rights Struggles In Prison 

Like American society, the prisons were rigidly 
segregated. New Afrikans were relegated to perform the 
heaviest and dirtiest Jobs — farm work, laundry work, 
dishwashing, garbage disposal — and were restricted from 
jobs as clerts, straw bosses, electricians, or any position 
tradUiondJy raenrcd for While prisoners- Similar discrimi- 
natory rules applied to all other areas of prison life. New 
Afrikans were restricted to live In certain ceil blocks or tiers, 
eat In certain areas of tho mess ball, and sU in tbn back si the 
movies, TV roots* sad other recresAlnssl facilities. 

InflnftnftflJby the anti-disci lii>h tat I on aspect of the 
Ctvfl Rights Movement, a flowing nair^ of New AMksas 
hdrindthnwalbbf^arerfhagpp 
discrtmltnrtonfarntiou» Audacious New Afrikans began 
violating longstanding segregation codes by sitting In the 
f rod testa at the movies, mess hall, or TV areas — and more 
than a few died from shanka to tho back Others gave as 
good as they got, and better, AddUcoaIl*NewAiWsns 
besom rrmirsirn goto 

otoblsflarfccssfltosj, Many were set up for attack and 
sent to (be hob to yesus, or worse. Those who .were viewed 
•a leadm were oV^t with most harshly. Most of this 
vioSrmcajnetPCTfarlm 




Lunch counter sit-in in Jackson. Mississippi 



Arrest of Dk Martin Luther King In Montgomery, Alabama. 
September 1958. 

protecting their privileged poaliions; other violence came 
from New Afrikans and Muslims protecting their lives, 
taking stands and fighting back. From these silent, unher- 
alded bafliea against racial and religious disoimhutkra in 
prisons emerged the New Afrikan liberation imigglo behind 
the walla during the *50CWU Rights era. Eventually the 
courts. Influenced by the "equaiity/anU nliscrirnination" 
aspect of the Civil Rights Movement, would rule that prisons 
must recognise the Muslims* religion on an "equal" footing 
with other accepted religions, end that prison reels! discrimi- 
rsatJon codes must be outlawed. 

BLACK POWER THROUGH 
THE BLACK LIBERATION ERA 

As the Ovil Rights Movement advanced Into the 
'60s, New Afrikan college itudenta waded into Oao strugglo 
wldi Irrnovttive lunch counter sit-ins, freedom rides, and 
voorrci^tration projects. On April 15, I960, a student 
c a t ftinat o was called trader the auspices of Ms. Etta Baker, 
afh^ wortofbrtireSCLCTtoSojdm 
Coordinating Committee (SNCQ was formed during this 
period to cwarilnaic and instruct itcdent volunteers In 
nonviolent methods of organizing voter tcgUtrstfoO projects 
and other Civil Rights work." These energetic young 
students, and tho youth In general, served as the foot soldiers 
of the Move m en t . Tcey provided indispensable services, 
support, and protection to local community leaders such as 
Fannin Lou Hamer, Ella Baker, Sentlma Clark, Bob Moses, 
Amxie Moore, Daisy Bates, and other heroines and heroes of 
the Civfl Rights Movement. Although they met with 
measured success, White racist atrocities mounted dally on 
defenseless Civil Rights workers. 

Young New Afrikans in general began to grow 
increasingly disenchanted with the nonviolent philosophy of 
Martin Luther King. Many began lo look Increasingly 
toward Maicofan X tho fiery young minister of NOI Temple 
No. 7 in Harlem, New York. He called for "self defense, 
freedom by any means necessary, and land and indepen- 
dence." As Malcolm Little, he had been introduced to the 
NOI doctrine while imprisoned In Massachusetts Upon 



release he traveled to Detroit to meet Elijah Muhammad, 
convened to Warn, and was given the surname "X" to 
replace his dlicarded slavcmaster'a name. The "X" »ymboU 
iaed his original surname lost to history when his fctfeparents 
were kidnapped from Afrika. stripped of their f**"ryi » 
language, and Identity, and enslaved ia the Americas. As 
Malcolm X ho became one of Elijah Muh«mma<ra most 
dedic ated d ls ej ntea, and pom to National Mtehter tad 
spokespenoa for thaNOL His keen midfeet, imconoptafale 
integrity, rtsunch courage* clear resonant oratory, sharp 
cfo^tlc^^mjlbiy toft wipob ocj^&Sxio^ AbfBlics toon bcoo^lu 
the NOl to a position of premtacaco wlihmtho Black ghetto 
colonies across the US. 

Origin of the Revolutionary Action Movement 

During the fall of 1961, an off campus chapter of 
the Students for a Democratic Sodety (SDS) formed at 
Ohio's Cestral State College, catted OistlmgB. Challenge 
was a black radical formation having so bask Ideology. Pan 
of its membership was s t uden ts who had been expelled from 
southern schools for sit-in demonstrations; students who bad 
taken freedom rides and students from the north, some of 
whom had been members of the NOl and Afrikan nationalist 
organisations, Challenged main 
emphasis waa struggling for mom 
students' rightt on campus and 
bringing a Black political awareness 
to the student body. In the year long 
battle with the college's administra- 
tion over student rights, members of 
Challenge be cam e more radicalised. 
^Zualleuge members attended student 
conferences In iho south and partici- 
pated in demonstrations In the north. 
Donald Freeman, a Black student at 
Ohio's Case Western Reserve Goltegn 
maintained correspondeoeo with 
Challenge's cadre who rfheutred the 
ideological aspects of ms civil rights 
move m e nt . 

In the Spring of 1962, 
Studies On the Left, a radical quar- 
terly, published Harold Cross's article 
"Revolutionary Nationalism and the 
Afro-American." 11 freeman wrote a 
letter to Challenge cadre telling them 
to seriously study the article. He also 
said Block radicals elsewhere were 
studying the article and that a 
movement had to be created In the 
north similar to the NOL using (he 
tactics of SNCC but outside of the 
NAACP and CORE. 

After much discussion, the 
cadre decided to form a broad 
coalition to take over student govern- 



ment at Central State. Meetings were held with representa- 
tives from each class, fraternities and sororities. A slate was 
drsfled and a name for the party was selected. It waa called 
RAM, later to be known as the Revolutionary Action 
Movement. 

The Challenge cadre met and decided to dissolve 
itself Into RAM and become the RAM leadership. RAM 



inner RAM core discussed what to do next. Some said that 
sli Uut could bo done at Central State tud already occurred, 
while others disagreed. Some of the inne r core d ecided to 
stay at Central State and tun the sttdent government, while a 
few derided to return to their c nm r ntmnio i and attempt to 
organise around freeman's basic outline. Two of the 
returning students were Wanda Marshall and Max Stanford, 
now nam ed Akbar Muhammad Ahmad, who transplanted 
RAM from Cleveland to the ghettoes of Philadelphia. New 
York, and other urban areas, u 

The March on Washington 

In 1963. Malcolm X openly called the March on 
Washington a force. He captained that the desire for a mass 
march on (he nation's capital originally sprang from the 




Malcolm X with two of hi* daugkun. 1964. 
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takes 500 grams, or 550,000 worth of powdered cocaine, 
more commonly associated with wealthier Whites, before 
facing the same 5 years. 44 In the mid '90s, 1600 people were 
sent to prison each week, every three out of four were either 
Black or Latino,*' with (he rate of AfriUn wontentau^riscn- 
mm * growing faster th*n lhat of Afrikan meo- a 

Blacks were 90 percent of the federal crack convic- 
to m 1994* The normal assumption follows that Blacka 
.are themajority of crack users. Wrong! Whites are the 
majority of crack users* but were tesa than 4 foment of the 
track cimrkilons" and no White person had been convicted 
of a fcderal crack offense in the Los Angeles srea since 
l9S6*r»ev«faCtaB*Miarn^ 
according to a 1992 survey. 0 As a result, there are now mora 
Afrikan men in prison man in cetflege^and loutof every 3 
Afrikan men as^ 20 to 29 are mrsrisor^ 
orptAfeV Most of the convictiom ww obtain 
bfbrexsat's tainted testimony only, no hard e^toeoce, in 
esxhsrom for the Informant's freeskmifrom prcsecinloncT 



principled political and financial support to PP/POWs of all 
nat lonalhlea. The period also witnessed the rcspnmting of 

the Black Ptother Collective, the Block PardhcrSodal 
Committee, das New Black Panthers, and the Black Panther 
Militia - along with the NOt's Minister touis Farrakhan's 
emergence at the October 16, 1995 Million Man March 
(MMM)mWsitrmntcm, DJ^oanennVniahlofaTxcnlhc 
New Afrikan, Lrlamk and world stage. In the meantime, the 
US. moved tamer to the right with the passage of a scries 
crfrs^ardl-wisAertegisiaW The government passed the 
NAFTA bm to tegjtfanixe the private corporations* policy of 
lendtegUA Job* overseas. California paased Propositi on 
209 which kilted Affirmative Action programs throughout 
the state. Then, it floated Proposition 1 87, whose purpose 
was to rmr/lrmrrrt statewide racist acti-lmmlgralrcn legisla- 
tion bet failed Co pass. The Federal government killed Black 
voting elstricts and passed Clinton's Omnibus Crime BUI 
which greatly Increased the ramhffr of crime statutes, death 
penalty statutes, policemen and armaments; arrest of people 
of color, youths tried as adults; 3- strike convictions, and 
prison exp a n s i on projects. 

The so-called ~Wcr on DmgT tent Blacks and other 
people of color, more commonly associated with crack 
cocaine, to prison to droves while allowing White offenders 
to go free. Five grams of crack worth a few hundred dollars 
is punishable by I mandatory 5-ycar prison sentence, but it 



Ate lc*byiug Congress far a f^ 
AgamttMandstory Mmimums (FAMM), a predominately 
WH» lobby fj«p, «c^^ 

tnry sentences lowered for marijuana and LSD convictions 

Bom drugs are more cxmtmordy associated wto White 

c&crata&ndFAMM'atisccettra 

numerous White off coders from long rntan sentences. 

Blacks and other prisoners of color patiently waited 
for similar corrections to be made to the gross disparity 
between crack and powdered cocaine scruenccs. Several 
years passed before the answer came during a 1995 C-SPAN 
TV live broadcast of the Congreaitenal session debating (lie 
dU^arity in sentencing. Congressional Black Caucus (CBC) 
member. Marine Waters' summation speech, typical of thaw 
made by Ccrtgressperscns In uvor of correcting the disp-ir- 
ity, follows: 

Mr. Chairman, we have been before this body this 

evening pointing cirt the o^ 

meooality.pointmgctate 

as it operates now. I am surprised at much of the 

rhetoric and aUoftttose so-called conversations that 

my frieoda on the other aide of the aisle have been 

having in minority communities. I am glad to know 

that my colleaguea are going there. 1 am glad to 

know that they are contamatcatiag* But let me tell 

myeoileaguowhaithemothOTtamyc 

aay where 1 Uve. 

They say. Ms. Waters, why do they not get the big 
drug dealers? What is this business under Bush that 
stopped resources going to interdiction? Why is it 
large amounts of drugs keep flowing into inner cit- 
ies? Where do they come from and why do not 
they get the real criminals. Ms. Waters, why U it 
19-year-olds who wander out into the community 
and get a few rock crack cocaine. Whylsitlhcy 
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an uneasy peace prevailed between the followers of Sbabau, 
who rcainol coouol of Newsrk's NOl Temple No. 25, and 
die follower ' the NW1 who sought to gain control of it. 

Kieau while. All Hassan j obUihed a book tilled 
Unde Yah Yah and tin the NWI from his prison cell. Along 
with the more established and nafluerrttal NOl. the faafluonco 
of ihc NW1 iprcad throughout the New Jcraey stato priaon 
system and the inetropcOitao Jersey ghettos. ThoKWIbegan 
scuing up food co-ops, barbershops, houses to teach Islam, 
and priming presses; and purchased land m South Carolina, 
all la furtherance of cresting an I n depen de nt Black Nation. 11 

Junes Meredith was shot on June 6, 1966, while on 
bu march agairm fear In MississippL Advil rights group 
de c i d ed to compl ete tho emth. Onardght during the 
march's rally. SNOC organizer, Willio Ricka ("Mukaaaa") 
laised the cry of Black Power. Slokdy Cu rnkhafl . SNCC 
rh^rynan repeate d the t tog/** the ***** «tgM mm n*By 
and the Black Power Movement began to sweep the coun- 
try. 1 * 

THE BLACK LIBERATION ERA 

Black Panthers Usher In 

the Black liberation Movement 

Midstridc the '60s, on February 21, 1965, Malcolm 
was assassinated, but his star continued to rise and bis seeds 
fdl on fertile sett. The following year. October 1966, in 
Oakland. California, Huey P. Newton and a handful of armed 
youths founded the Black Panther Party for Sdf Defense on 
principles that Malcolm had preached — and the Black 
Liberation Movement (BLM) was barn. 



Subsequently the name was shortened to the Black 
Panther Party (BPP) and a 10 point program was crested 
which stated: 



We warn freedom. Wc want power to ddennico the 

des t in y of our Black community. 

Wc-want full employment for our people. 

We want an end to the robbery by the CAPITALIST 

of our Black community. 

We want decent housing. fit for the sheltered human 




Etevtn cftHt New York Panther 21. Seated, left to right: Kinshasa. Sundiata Acoti i — 
Bird, Michael "Cetcwayo" Tabor. Mi Bey Hauan. Robert Collier, and Lumumba Shohu: 
Standing, left to rit: Katarta. Baba Odinga. Shaba-Urn, and Curtis Powell 



1) 

2) 
3) 

4) 

5) We want education for our pccplo that cxpoiea iho 
true nature of thh de cade n t American society. We 
want education that teaches os cur tree history and 
our role La the present day society. 

6) We wont all Black men to be exempt from military 
service. 

7) Wo wont on immediate end to POLICE BRUTALITY 
and MURDER of Black people, 

8) We warn freedom for all Black men held in federal. 
miCj c ounty a n d city prisons and jails, 

9) Wcvuct all BUxk people when crcugfct to trial to be 
tried in court by a Jury of their peer group or people 
from their black communities, as defined by the 
C on s ol ation of the United S t ates . 

10) We want land, bread, housing, education, clcthiog. 
justice and peace. And as our major political 
objective, a United Nations supervised plebiscite to 
be held throughout tho Black colony in which only 
Black ccjlonial subjects will be allowed to participate, 
f or the purpose of c^ermlnmg the will of Black 
pfoplf to their national destiny. 



Tho Panthers established 
numerous programs to serve 
ihc Oakland ghetto — free 
tn^aW'ffti ff tor children, free 
health care, free day-care, and 
free political education cfnrva 
Ihc program that riveted the 
ghetto's attention was their 
campaign to "atop police 
murder arid brutality of 
Blacks."* Huey. a community 
coUcgo pre-law student, 
discovered that it was legal for 
dliieos to openly carry arma in 
California. With assessor* 
ancethe Black Panther Party 
began armed car patrol* of the 
police cruisers that patrolled 
Oakland's Black colony. 
When a cruiser stopped to 
make an arrest, the Panther car 
stopped. They lanced cut 
around tlie acens, arms at the 
ready, and observed, tape 
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Afrikan and Third World people. The CIA flooded South 
Central Los Angeles, with cheap -fetacircocalrm and guns, 
h set off a tidal wave of toennxinc vtnlcata to 
engulfed ccmrcunhies of color all acrcaa tho country . 

Uke the CRIPs. the Bloods were Initially influenced 
by the Black Panther Party, but with the deluge of CIA- 
Contra crack and guns Into South Central, snd with no 
revolutionary vanguard to direct thm the Bh»ds took me 
pom of leasl resistance. Using their statewide network, 
rocks, firepower, and Blood rap videos snd tapes, they 
spread their emerprlse eastward through cities big and 

email* 



Malcolm X. and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

AIDS, crack, street 
crime, gang violence, 
homdossnesa, and arrest rates all 
exploded throughout the Black 
colonies. The prb^ population 
on June 30. 1989. topped 
673,000, an incredible 372,000 
Increase In less thsn a decade, 
causing the tripling snd doubling 
of prison populations la 34 states, 
and sizable Increases in rnost 
others." New York Oty prisons 
bftram* so overcrowded they 
began using ships as jails. 
. William Bennett, former U.S. 
Secretary of Education end then 
to-called Drug Czar, snnonmrrd 
1 plans to convert closed military 
botes into concentration camp*. 
The prison building spree and c amjsfrd Imprison- 
ment rates continued unabated. The new prisoners were 
younger, more volaUle, with long prison sentences, and were 
o3!eta*gly of Kew Afrikan and Third. Worldnat^ 
tiea, including women who were being incarcerated at 
Increasing rates. Their percentage of the prison ^tfon 
rose to 5 percent in 19B0 from a low of 3 percent In 1970. 
Whites continued to be arrested at abort the sanm ram asto 



Tho Reagan 80s also brought about the rebirth and 
rcestablishmcnt of the NOl under the leadership of Minister 
Lo%nsFarrahhan,torapm 
timber of 1^ Afrikan TOWaad^ 
Ueucfrevoluttwarynsiksa^ 

Orgsatasttaa (HAPO) tad to rfrrfrmin, Cackwe Umtomba's 
cmergrmteawBNAuabsnncr carrier frx tho tfaw 
Afrikan lndepcr»lec«» 

Grassroott Movement (MXQM). the Mew O rte sns a siass in a- 
tion of T Tim"TTi K ' at»»v«w n f ih« Paniber 1 1 . and an upsurge 
in masa political demorotratiacs known as the "Days of 
OutragsT in New York City sjcajhe*^ by Iho December 
12th Movement and others. 

The end of the decade brought the death of Huey P. 

Newton, 

toaisder of the Black Panther 
by a young Black Guerrttla Family sdherertm August 22, 
1 969, during a dirputo over M t7ack.' v Huey taught the Black 
masses rxK^ism snd popiilartze^ 
"PowtttotbcrVcpfarHesrmedlte 
pc^darfxedU through U« 

of the barrel of a gun.** For that, and despite his human 
shcrtermtiafg, be was a tree giant of the Black struggle, 
because his p ajttcrjUf co attBtattoa is conrnarobte to mat of 
other modem day giants. Marcus Garvey. Elijah Muhammad. 



that of Blacks toSomn Africa. In ^theU5JSlaA 
uMtUonmemram 

3hnesair " Whi,el i^arcerat^ per 100,000 



THE '90s AND BEYOND 

As we began to more through the New 
Alrikto liberations^ 

cc*lcsdng around campaigns to free ^i^^P^ ^ 
prisoners of war. helping to build a <^J^* L 
organisation, strengthening Its Unas on the donmsttefinru. 
and building •oUdarity In the . 
brought the collapse of the Soviet Union artdtte end of the 
Cold War. U treed many of the OA's Eastern Europe 
S3fc*«deptoym«ibaA 
dnmcatm war against people of color. Intteaatnemarmer 
that COlKi^RO perfected tec^ 
infamous Palmer raids at the end of WWI ^ 
r^rlt^uniat Party.USA.SCLC. SNCC B PP 
NOl. RN A. and other domestic movements; *f^~ UA 
ooerslives used destabilisaUcn techniques enveloped in 
Eastern Europe, South Africa. Southeast Asia, etc. to wreak 
havoc In New Afrikan and other domestic cmrtmiauucs of 

though the established media cencentrsted on the 
scnsattonalum of ghetto crack epidemics, street crime, drive- 
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in the furtherance of creating en tadepcndent Black Nation. 
All defeciin&werecuavfctedii^ 

Tto*8fotaeng)ati Dfl&tf round of BIA fre edom 
fighters behind wells — Basheer Hunted and Abdul Majid 
in '80s Seta Odtog^KmrniBaiigDO^ 
Jamnl Josephs again, Matola Shikur, and nsnmoos BLA 
MnldaanoaaltBik Force inpportEaln'aUaiidTtaiyKhalld 
LoDg,OJoroLcl*lo» tndo tfr m b*SZ. Tbeapvernra^tnt's 
sweep left Mtytrl Stmdiata dead, Kuwasl Balsgooo subso- 
qurniry dead b prison from AIDS, and Seta Odfaiga 

bnitflHy toltlBtd epfl 11 ^rder*) faff™* ***** Inrinded puffing 

out hit tocaiQi and rupturing bis pancreas during long 
cadii4te beatings tail left htohoiptnThfd for tUmcsfla. 

But Ada second round of captuitd BLA freedom 
fighters brought forth, perhaps for the first time, a blttery oT 
young, polilieallyaciilBNeirA&flcanUwym — Cfcokwe 
Lumumba, Jlii Sofilyah Elijah, Nkecbi Tiifa, Adjoi 
Alyetoro, Ashsnd Chinntienga, Michael TWf Warren, 
Evelyn WlUJana, Joan Gtbbs, FlrjrcnrxMorfxn, sndo&ere. 
They are not only aUDed in representing Hew AMknFOWa 
but ihe Hew AlHkaa Indepeodcnee Movent too, all of 
which odded 10 the further dcvc!opmcm of the New Afrikan 
liberation struggle b ehi n d the walla. 

The decade alio brought behind the with Mumla 
Abu-Jaraal, fee widely respected Phtiadctphla radb an- 
nrnmcrr, popufrriy lepflwi « flm "^felae af ihg V^nHra. 
He maintained a steady drumbeat of radio su p p ort for 
MOVE prisoners. He wo driving bis cab on the night of 
December!?. 1981. when he happened to spot a policeman 
beating his younger brother. 

Momla stopped, got out of Ids cab and waa shot and 
seriously wounded; the poScemsn was killed. Mumla now 
tin on death row In greatest need of mass support from every 
sector, If he's to be saved from the state's electric chair. 1 * 

Kazl Tbure of (he United Freedom Front (UFF) was 




Mumla Abu-Jama! 



sent behind the walla In 1962. Ho wu released in 1991. In 
1983, the United States Penitentiary (USF) at Marlon, 
Illinois, was permanently locked down, and da cadre prison 
was converted Lnto one huge control unit miking h the 
nation's first control prison. The concept would spread 
across country In the neat de ce do. 

•Iho New York 8 — Coitracc (^rrmrnaga, Vtols 
Pta mmt f and her son Robert "R.T." Taylor, Roger Warcham, 
Omowale Clay, LareefaH Carter, Colette Pean, and Yvette 
Kelly — were arrested on October 17, 1984, and charged 
with conspiring to commit prison brcatais and armed 
robberies, and to possess weapons and explosives. However 
Ihe New York 8 were actually the New York 8 ♦ because 
a nother 8 or 9 persons were J ailed as grand Jury reststera ra 
conne ct io n with Ihe ca se. The New Yotfc 8 were eco ju l tt ed on 
August 5, 1985. 

That same year Ramona Africa joined other MOVE 
comfctf c8 olrcftdy behind lite w^OSa Her onl^r crinto wis tJi&t 
she survived Philadelphia Mayor Ooode'a May 13, 1989, 

The following year, November 19, 1986, a 20 year 
old Bronx, New York, youth, Larry Davis, now Adam Abdul 
Hakeem, would make a dramatic escape during a shootout 
with police who had come to assassinate non for atrt po ndlng 
with dteir drag t a lcs mosey. Several po Dcc nx n were 
wounded In the shoot out Adam escaped enseathed but 
surrendered weeks liter In dm presence of die med i a , his 
family, and a mass of neighborhood supp oi tcra. After 
numerous ensrges* uisis, no KCDjumro in wnnai uo w| wi cti 
the existence of a New York police controlled drug ring that 
coerced Black and Puerto Ricsn youths to push police 
supplied drugs, he was sent behind the wiQs on weapon 
possession convictions. Since Incarceration, numerous 
beatings by guards have paralysed him from the wiist down 
and confined him to a wheelchair. 

On July 16, 1987, Abdul Haqq Mohammad , Arthur 
Majeed Barnes, and Robert TtT." Taylor, all raernbera of the 
Black Men's Movement Against Crack, were pulled orer by 
state troopers In upstate New York, arrested, and pubse- 
qucnilr icrrt lo prison on a variety of weapon posscssIot 
convictions. Each completed hi* sentence and returned to 
the streets and the somggte. 

Herman Ferguson at 68 years old voluntarily 
returned to mo VS. on April 6, 1989. after 20 year's exile in 
Ghana, Afrika. end Guyana, South America. He had fled the 
VS. daring the late '60s after Ihe appeal was denied on his 
sentence of 31/2 to 7 yean following i conviction for 
conspiring m murder Civil Rights leaders. Uponretcmhe 
was arrested at the airport and was moved constantly from 
prison to prison for several years as a form of harassment 
Only after serving his full sentence was he released bick Into 
the streets where he continues the struggle for Afrikan 
liberation. 

The 80s brought the Reagan era's rollback of 
progressive trends on a wide front and a steep rise in racist 
incidents. White vigltontism and police murder of New 
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to provide community control of schools, tenant control of 
slum housing, free breakfast for school children, free health, 
day-care, and legal clinics, and free political education 
classes for the community. They also initiated campaigns to 
drive dope pushers and drags from the community, and 
campaigns to stop police murder and brutality of Blacks. As 
they went snout the community organising these various 
programs they were frequently confronted, attacked, or 
arrested by the police, and some were even killed during 
these encounters. 

Other revolutionary organisers suffered simitar 
entrapment!. The Revolutionary Action Movement's (RAM) 
Herman Ferguson and Max Stamford were arrested in 1967 
on spurious charges of conspiring to kill civil rights leaders. 
In the same year Arairi Boraka a.k.n.. LeRoi Jones (the poet 
and playwright) was arrested for transporting weapons in a 
van during the Newark riots and did a brief stint in Trenton 
State Prison until a successful appeal overturned his convic- 
tion. SNCC's Rep Brown. Stokely Carmlchsel, and other 
orators were constantly threatened or charged with "inciting 
to riot** as they crisscrossed the country speaking to mass 
audiences. Congress passed so-called "Rap Brown*' taws to 
deter speak e r s from crossing state lines to address mass 
audiences lest a disturbance break out leaving them vulner- 
able to federal charges and imprisonment. And numerous 
revolutionary organizers and orators were being Imprisoned. 

This initial flow of revolutionaries into the Jails and 
prisons began to spread o revolutionary nationalist hue 
through New Afr ikons behind the walls. New Afrikan 
prisoners were also Influenced by the domestic revolutionory 
atmosphere and the liberation struggles In Afrika, Asia, and 
recorded, and reiui i m i e nded a bwycr to rite arrest victim. It South America. Small groups began studying on their own, 
didn't take long for Ihe police to retaliate. They confronted or in collectives. Ihe works of Molcolra X. fluey P. Newton, 
fluey late one night near his home. Gunfire erupted, leaving The Black Panther newspaper, The Militant newspaper, 
Huey critically wounded, a policeman dead and another contemporary national liberation straggle leaders Kwome 
wounded. The Panthers and the Oakland/Bay community Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyarta, Fran I x Fanon, Che Guevara, Fidel 
responded with a massive campaign to save Huey from the Castro, Ho Chi Minh, and Mao Tse-tung, plus Marx, Lenin, 
gas chamber. The California Senate began a hearing to and Bakunm too. Increasing numbers of New Afrlkah and 

rescind the law permlnlng citizens to openly carry arms Third World prisoners became more conscious of national 

within dry limits, The Panthers staged an armed demonstra- liberation politics. The percentages of New Afrikan and 
Uon during the hearing at the Sacramento Capitol to protest Third World prisoners Increased white the number of White 
the Senate's action, which gamed national publicity. 1 * That prisoners decreased throughout U.S. prisons. Under this 
publicity, together with the Panthers' philosophy of revolu* onslaught of rising national liberation consciousness, 
tfoaary nationalism, self defense, and the Tree Huey" increased percentages of New Afrikan and Third World 

campaign, catapulted the BPP to nationwide prominence. prisoners, end decreased numbers of White prisoners, the last 
But not without cost. On August 25,1967, J. Edgar of the prisons' overt segregation policies fell by the wayside. 
Hoover I s sued his Infamous Counter Intelligence Program 

(COINTELPRO) inenmrandum which directed the FBI (and The New Afrikan Independence Movement 
local police officials) to disrupt specified Black organizations 

and neutralize their leaders so as to prevent "the rise of a The seeds of Matcolm took further root on March 

Black messloh." 29t j oftf. o„ , Bat date the Provisional Government of the 

Republic of New Afrika (RNA) was founded at a convention 
Attacks Increase on Revolutionaries held at the Black owncd Twenty Grand Motel in Octroit. 

Over 500 frassmots activists crime together to i«uc a 
The Panthers rolled eastward, establishing offices In Declaration of Independence on hctnitf of the oppressed 
each major northern ghetto. As they went, they set up Black Nation inside Nmih America, and the New Afrikan 

revolutionary programs in each community that were geared Independence Movement (NAIM) was horn.'* Simc then 

in 




Blacks desiring an independent Black Nation have referred 
'o themselves and other Blacks in the U.S. as New Afrikans. 

Thai tame month, March '68, during Martin Luther 
King's march in Memphis, angry youths on the fringes of the 
march brake away and began erasing stcw^rmaW 
looting, and fucbembing. A lo-year^o^boy was killed and 
50 people were injured in the C iuuui fl vbknea." ThkkA 
Martin profoundly shaken and questioning whether his 
philosophy wis still able to hold the yculb to a nonviolent 
comrnttment. On April 4th he returned to Memphis, seekina 
the answer through one more march, and found an assassin's 
Mtct. Ghettos exploded in flames one after another across 
«w face of America. The philosophy of Black Ubcranoa 
wrged to the forefront among the youth. 

But not the youth alone. Following* series of 
police provocation* in Cleveland, on July 23, 1968, New 
Libya Movement activists there set an ambush that killed 
several policemen. A "fbrtyiah- Ahmed Evans wascou- 

' We? mn * % and,UiWl ^ PriWi " tCn y Wl ,ftlcr °* 

r %a J d ° te t ClA dope ' m 80CUM from the 
GoldenTrungle of Southeast Asia. Revolutionaries stepped 
up UW organising activiUes on both sides of the waluT^ 

The Street Gangs 
i^vvoeiuimerousH^^ 

he 1950s. Among the more notorious Black street gan«cf 
tT ^ Sinners,^S 

Lords; also there was the equally violent ftxertoRicaT^ 

hj.t n . y * 0 . 1 ,960, ' l,,o ' >o ''- Wo ' ,dw «UI»eroln influx 

cute am* deau, by ovenloie< w 7S«mSw^ 
«uvm« to crde, to paw MI U»c crtauStiL to 
aclmttct or youih gicg autulu and mi— ■■*«««■■ 
Lunwmb. Shaiur. wtflord of (he BUW and 

who bad b«o urn to the reformatory for youth wo/ 

- Woodtwn. and Ccmuock — to auinliw AajT h=*™ 
poMcfad by ft. ,u,k b,uul racu^tc^,^^ 

Ca„ a. n . ickou opened ftc Queens Cta,£ 



^ Gangster Ductplca were founded in the 1960s 
in Chicago under the name "Black Disciples" by the late 

2 I!*2 1<UIe - kB0W0 ^^^o^ylagtngciicksMKag 
uawt" The group's name waa later changed to " Black 
Q*UJtterDtep{«-a^ 

^^^orairnpryM W Itsgaagcetaere 




Tbabc^cfaWltai^^ 
COINTELPRO Attacks 

In 1969 COINTELPRO launched its main attack on 
the Black: Lfecrntioo Movement uearnest. U began with the 
mass arrest of Lumumba Shakur end the New York Panther 
21. It followed with a scries of rnilltary raid* m» hi,^ 
Panther Party offices in Prdladdphia. Balto^ 
Haven, Jersey Oty^Oetroit, Oucagcs Denver. 
Sacramento, tad Saa Diego, and wis capped off wjoan 
early morning 4 hoar siege that pottrtdUmusaadsWiittmdi 
^ the 1^ Angeles BIT office. By mid aauaau. htmdreda 
of atnjry Black tcsidcatt gathered at the scene^demaaded 
vm the police cease fire, PoftimatelyGeroaimoJWj^ 
decorated Vietnam vet, had earlier fortified the offlceto 
withstand an assault, tad no Panthers were seriously Injured. 

nOWevcc KBnemitAM Am «L_ _~-> . M . 



Ori«in of the Gaunter Disci,,!*, Street Gang 
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. ^ y . .* Mi n us* ltpto tag nu i rctrrte eveaauusy drove 

h^ucdergroimd. Tnc widespread attacks left Faataersdead 
all across the country — Fred HampU^fcUrkCUrk. Bunchy 
Carter John Huggins. John Savage. Walter Toure Ptope, 
Bobby Huttou, Sylvester Bell. Frank tint Fraitco-EW 
Fred Bennett. James Carr, Larry Robeson, John Savage, 
Spurgeon "Jake* Winters. ArcxRackley. ArmurMerria. 
Steve Bartholemcw, Robert Lawrence, Tommy Lewis. 
Nathaniel Clark. Wctton Armstead. Sidney Miller. Sterling 
Jones. Babatucde Omawali. Samuel Napier. Harold Rustle 
and Robert Webb* 4 among others. In the three years after J 
Edgar Hoovers infainoui COINTELPRO nicinorartdurn, 3 1 




Third, it broadened the scope of the prison move- 
ment to the international arena by producing the initial 
presentation of the U.S. political prisoner and prisoner of war 
(PP/POW) issue before the UN's Human Rights Commis- 
sion- This approach originated with Jalil Muntaqin. and was 
tpcarhcaded by him and attorney Kathryn Burke on the West 
Coaxr and by Sucdku Acoll and attorney Lennox Hinas of 
the NaUcffiU Conference of Black Lawyers on the Hut 
Coast-" This petition sought relief from human rights 
violations in US. prisons and subsequently asserted a 
co buiied peopled right tn fight against alien domination tod 
rackt regimes at eodified in the Geneva Convention. 

Fourth, tt tcftrtrificd. clarified, and broke new 
ground on political issues and debates of particular ccsccro 
to the New Afrikan communiry, Lc», me *Tiational Question,'' 
ipearcexded by Atiba 9unsa In tire Midwest* 

All thac strugjjlcs, ptui those already in process, 
were carried out with the combination in one form or another 
of resolute prisoners, snd conimumty and legal support 
Community support when present came from various sources 
— • family, com r a d es, friends; po litical , student, r tH g tout , and 
prisoner rights groups; workers, professionals, and progres- 
sive newspapers and radio stations. Some of those Involved 
over the years were or are.' (he Notional Committee tor 
Defense of Political Prisoners, the Black Community News 
Service^ the African Peoples Party, the Republic of New 
Afrika, the African Peoples Socialist Party, The East, the 
BlisxChord Communication Network. Liberation Book 
Store. WDAS Radio PhMdptna, WBLS Radio New York, 
WBAI Ramo Ncw York, TOrd World towsreel, Ubertad 
(pdlticiJ journal of the Puerto Rican Movlmicnto de 
Uberacicn Nachmal [Ml^. tlie Prairie Rre Organiiing 

Madame Binh Oraphics Ccncctivc, The Midnight Espress, 
the Northwest Iowa Socialist Party, the National Black 
United Front, the Nation of Islam. Arm The Spirit, Black 
News. Irtt e m a rion al Oass Labor Defease, the Real Dragon 
Project, the John Brown Anti-Klin Ccmmtnce. the Notional 
Prison Project, the House of the t^Qutrcb,Uto American 
Friends Service Comrnittoc, attorneys Chuck Jc*es and 
Harold Ferguson of Rutgers Legal CUnlc, the Jickion 
Advtxttc ccwipjper. Rotgcrm Uw student*, the Ccmnutrec lo 
End the Marion Lockdown. the American Indian Movement. 



Assato Shakur in Cuba. 
cant decrease In both prison population and White prisoners. 
And since the total Black prison population increased only 
slightly or changed insignificantly over the decade of the 
insurgent '60s through 1973. It indicates that New Afrlkaas 
are im prisoned least when they fisht hardqt Bet even so, 
the skyrocketing ImprUtmment rales thai fallowed, and have 
continued since, were conceived during the Black Liberation 
era. The government simply needed lime to bulla* more 
prisons before pulling in effect us plans to greatly accelerate 
the imprisonment of pee p to of color* 

The decade ended on a master sttoke by the BLA*s 
MuUinational Task Force, with the November 2, 1979, prison 
liberation of Assflta Shaktrr— "Soul of the BLA" and 
preeminent politic?! prisoner of the era. The Task Force then 
whisked her away to the safety of political asylum in Cuba 
where she remains to date. 11 



The End of the '70s 

As the decade wound down the late '70s saw the 
demise of the NOI foDowing the death of Elijah Mutiamrnad 
and the riic of orthodox Islam among significant segments of 
Ncw Afrikans on both sides of the wall. By 1979 the prison 
population stood at 300.000. n whopping 100.000 increase 
within a single decade." The previous 1 00.000 Increase, 
from 100,000 to 200^00, had taken 31 years, from 1927 to 
1958. The initial increase to 100.000 had taken hundreds of 
years, since America's original colonial times. The '60s 
were the transition decade of White flight that saw a signifi- 



THE DECADE OF THE [80s 

la June 1980 All Hassan was released after 16 years 
in the New Jersey state prisons. Two months later, five New 
World of Islam (NWI) membm were anesred after a North 
Brunswick, New Jersey, bank robbery In a car with stolen 
plates. The car belonged to the recently released All Hassan, 
who had loaned it to a friend. All Hassan and 13 other NWI 
members refuted to partidpato in the resulting mass trial 
which charged them in a Racketeering influenced Corrupt 
Organisation (RICO) indictment with conspiracy to rob 
banks for the purpose of financing various NWI enterprise* 
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Bi others in New York. Ben Chavis and the Wilmington 10 in 
North Carolina. Dclbert Africa and MOVE member* in 
Philadelphia, and others d fr\»M f$t too numerous to n^mr 

Political Converts in Prison 

Not everyone was political before incarceration. 
John Andaliwa Qark became so, and a freedom fighter par 
excellf nee, only after being sent behind the walk. He paid 
the supreme sacrifice during a bail of gunfire by Trenton 
State Prison guards. Hugo Dahariki Pinell also became 
political after being sent behind the California walls in 1964. 
He has been ta prison ever since. Joan Little took an ice pkk 
from a White North Carolina guard who had used It to force 
her to perform oral sea on him. She killed him, escaped to 
New York, was captured, and forced to return to the same 
North Carolina camp where she feared for bar life. Massive 
public vigilance and support enabled her to complete the 
sentence in relative safety and obtain her release. Dcasic 
Woods and Cheryl Todd, hitching through Georgia, were 
given a ride by a White man who tried to rape them. Woods 
took his gun. killed him. and was sent to prison where* 
officials drugged and bru talked her. Todd was also impris- 
oned and subsequently released upon completion of the 
sentence. Woods was denied parole several limes then 
finally released. 

Political or not, each arrest was met with highly 
sensationalised prejudicial publicity that continued unabated 
to and throughout (he trial. The negative publicity blitz was 
designed to guarantee a conviction, smokescreen me real 
issues involved, and justify immediate placement in the 
harshest prison conditions possible. For men this usually 
meant the federal penitentiary at Marion, Illinois. For 
women it has meant the control unit in the federal peniten- 
tiary at Ahlcrson. West Virginia, or Lexington, Kentucky. 

Effect of Captured Freedom 
Fighters on Prisons 

In 19B8 political prisoners Silvia Barsldlnl, 
Alejandrina Torres, and Susan Rosenberg won a T>X2. 
District Court lawsuit brought by attorneys Adjoa Alyetoro, 
Jan Susler, and others. The legal victory temporarily halted 
the practice of sending prisoners to control units strictly 
because of their political status. The ruling was reversed by 
the D.C Appellate Court a year later." Those political 
prisoners not sent to Marion, AWerson, or Lexington control 
units arc tent to other control units modeled after Marion/ 
Lexington but located within security state 

prisons. Normally this means 23 hour a day lockdown in 
long term units located In remote hinterlands far from family, 
friends, and altorneys, with heavy censorship and restrictions 
on ccOTununkations, visits, and outside contents, combined 
with constant harassment, provocation, and brutality by 
prison guards. 

Tho Influx of so many captured freedom fighters 




(in., ps lianas of war— POWs) wim varying degrees of 
guerrilla experience added • valuable cUmenjioo to the Nw 
Afrikan liberation struggia behind the walls. In the first 
place it accelerated the prison struggles already in process, 
particularly the attack cm control units. One attack was 
spearheaded by Michael Dcutach and Jeffrey Haas of the 
People's Law Office, Chicago, which challenged Marion's 
H-Unil boxcar cells. Another was spearheaded by Assam 
Shakur and the Center for Constitutional Rights which 
challenged her out of state placement fat the Aldoson. West 
Virginia, control uniL 

Second, it stimulated a thoroughgoing tomttgmior 
and exposure of COINTOLPRO'a band in the bw intensity 
warfare waged cm New Afrttxn and Third Wcrtd rationalities 
mtbelLS. This was s p ea rhrtrtr d by Oeronimo ji-Jaga with 
Stuart Hanloo'a law office in the West and by DaorubaBin- 
Wohad with aliororys Lis Rnk. Robert Boyle, and Jonathan 
Lubcll in the East.** These COINTELPRO indexations 
resulted in the overturn of BuvWahad*s conviction and his 
release from prison in March 1 990 alter he hod been Impris- 
oned 19 years for a crime he did not commit 




months afterwards. 19 

On Friday the 
13th of June 1969, 
Clarence 1 3X, founder of 
The Five Percenters, was 
mysteriously assassinated 
in the elevator of a Harlem 
project building by three 
mole Negroes. 11 His 
killers were never discov- 
ered but his adherents 



complicity In his death. 
News reports at the time 
hinted that BOSS insti- 
gated me assassination to 
try to ferment a war 
between the NOl and The 
Rvo Percenters." 

Revolutionaries 



GtmnlmajiJaga Profr, 5ktn Qtunttn Prison, 1987 



members of the BFP were killed." nearly a thousand were 
arrested, and key leaders were sent to jail. Others were 
driven underground. Still others. like BPP field marshal 
Donald "D.C Cox, were driven Into exile overseas. 

The RN A was similarly attacked that year. During 
their second smuri ccmvecitaa to March '69, held at 
Reverend CX, Franklin's New Bethel Church m Detroit, a 

into the charcfe. Sd^eomnJioABsenbeawcre 



and/or arrested — Tyari 
Uhuru, Make, Askufo, and 
the Smyrna Brothers in 



tho entire ciHiT ti rtfftT\ 140 ptftplc, wet 1 
Wrra Reverb ftaakito(fam^ 
singer Aretha Renktm) and Black Stale Rcnfeseniatfve 
lames Dd Bio were informed of dm ineinenJtfaej catted 
Black Judge George Crockett, who proceeded to the police 
station where he found total legal chaos. Almost 150 people 
were being held Inc o mmun icado. They were being ques- 
tioned, finger printed, and given nitrate tests to determine If 
they had fired guns, In total disregard of f undamentol 
constitutional procedures. Hours after the roundup, there 
wasn't so much as aHtt of persons being held and no one 
had been formally arrested. An Indignant Jud&c Crockett set 
up court right In the station houeo and demanded that the 
police eitfw pjnss charges or rclcaie ihdr captives. He bad 
handled about fifty cases when tho Wayne County prosecu- 
tor, catted toby the po li c e . Intervened. The prosecutor 
promised that the use of all mrgularrneshocb would be 
halted. Crockett sojourned the Impromptu court, and by 
noon tho foDowtng day the police had released aH but a few 



Fuller. Rafael Vterra, end Alfred 2X HibblU were charged 
with the killing. All three were subsequently tried and 
acquitted. Chaka Fuller was mysteriously assassinated a few 



Delaware, JoJo Muhammad Bowens and Fred Burton In 
Philadelphia, and Panthers Mondo Langs, Ed Potndexter, 
and Meronza Daoud Bowers, Jr., In Omaha. 

Police mounted an assault on the Panther office In 
the Deslree Projects of New Orleans which resulted In 
several arrests. A similar attack was made on the Peoples 
Party office In Houston. One of their leaders, Cart Hampton, 
was killed by police and another. Lee Otis Johnson, was 
arrested later on an unrelated charge and semenced to 41 
years in prison for alleged possession of one marijuana 
cigarette. 

The Rise of Prison Struggles 

like the Panthers, most of those arrested brought 
their philosophies with them Into the prisons. Likewise, 
most had outside support committees to one degree or 
another so that this influx of political prisoners linked the 
struggle behind tho walls with the struggles In the outside 
local communities. The combination set off a beehive of 
political activity behind the walls, and prisoners stepped up 
their struggle for political, Afrikan, Islamic, and academic 
studies, access to political literature, community access to 
prisons, an end to arbitrary punishments, access to attorneys, 
adequate law libraries, relevant vocational training, contact 
visits, better food, health care, housing, and a myriad of 
other struggles. The forms of prison struggle ranged from 
face-to-face negotiations to mass petitioning, letter writing 
and call-in campaigns, outside derncmstrattans. class action 
law suits, hunger strikes, work strikes, rebellions, and mote 
drastic actions. Overall all forms of struggle served to roll 
back draconlon prison policies that hod stood for centuries 
and to further the development of the New Afrikan liberation 
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struggle behind the walls. 

These struggles would not have been as successral, 
or would have been modi more costly in tarns or lives tost 
or brutality endured, had It not be e n for the Hnka to die 
community ted (he ccxnniunity support tad legal support 
that p olitical prisoners brought with then Into the prisons. 
Although thai support was not always sufficient In quantity 
or quality; or was romrtimrs eentjdstect or cams with 
hidden agendas, or was marked by Frequent conflicts, on the 
whole it was this combination of resolute prisoners, commu- 
nity support, and legal support which was most often 
successful tn prison struggles. 

The Changing Complexion of Prisons 

As the § 60s drew to a close New Afrflctfl and TOrd 
World nationalities nude up nearly 50 pe r cen t of the prison 
population. National liberoUon consciousness became the 
dominant influence behind the walls as the overall complex* 
ion nested the changeover from Whits to Blade, Brown, and 
Red. The deca d e long general decre ase tn prisoners, 
particularly Whites, brought a drop of between 16£0Q* and 
2SJ000 M In total prison population. The total number of 
While prisoners decreased between 16\000 arid 23,000 while 
the total number of New AJrikan rmitmm uicreared slightly 
or changed Insignificantly over the some period.* 1 Yet the 
neii decade would begin the period of unprecedented new 
pritcn cctutruction. as the primary rolo of U-S. prittm 
changed from "suppression of the working classes'* to 
Suppression of domestic Black and Third World liberation 
struggles inside the US." 

Origin or Crip 11 

There existed street orga rrizations in South Central, 
Los Angeles, before the rise of the Black Panther Party. 
These groups, criminal In essence, u^ere Indeed the welli 
from which the Panthers would recruit their most stalwart 
members. Afjmmta Tlundrjr Carter, who chartered the 
first l*A. Chapter of the Pany was the reader of perhaps the 
moil violent street organisations of that time — The 
Slausoss. James Corr. former cell mate of Comrade George 
Jackson, and author of BAD. was n member or the Farmers. 
There woe the Gladiators, the Businessmen, dm Avenues. 
Blood Alley, and the Rebel Rouscrs to name but a few. 

After iho 1963 rebellion in Watts, there came an 
unsteady truce of sorts that caused the street organisations to 
focus on a larger, more deadly enemy - the Los Angeles 
Police Department So, by the time the Black PanmerTarty 
came to L.A., In 1963, a shaky peace existed smong (he 
larger groups. The Party offered the street combatants a new 
direction in which to vent their anger, respond lo injustice 
and represent their neighborhoods. 

Ily and large, the Party usurped the youthful rage 
and brought the street organisations of that time to an end. 
Of course, the u,s. government also did its share by drafting 
>ounc hfuihcrs into Ihe Vietnam War. 



These, however; were the storm years of 
COINTBLPRO and the Party was mo focal point; Thus, by 
hto'O.toabciYegromril 

ihsmMes dun Co ha own kternal ccnnWteimairt subse- 
quently iho weight o f the state. Omiusfoasetbamcttmmc 
people creating, if you will, a wmdowcfcpeorttmijycf 
which both Iho crlmlnah and the counter revolodcnista b the 

CcnmmrutyRelsJiom fcvanXndepcas^Feopto 
(CRIr^wwarityfuncWteainpc^ 
east side of South Central LA. that played host to some of 
the area's most rowdy youth. One such brother was 
RaymrmdWohingttti.wt^ 
upstart click called the Baby Avenues. The team post 
became center ground to an ever widening group of youth 
who eventually took Its title. CRl?.uarummandamved 
westward with It With the vanguard In shambles and the 
local pigs tandag s de&berim deaf ev, the CRIft 
rapidly, In Ha formative years, the Party's Influence was 
evident. For the same uniform/dress code of iho Parry's was 
that of the CRIPs, Yet, a sinister twist developed whereas 
New AfrDcaa people were targets of the young hoodlum*. 
And with no vanguard forces readily available to teach and 
train these youth, they spiraled out of control, taking as their 
nemesis the Brims who later developed into the dty wide 
Bloods. The founding of the CRJPs Is established as 1969. 
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**Wc are men, net beasts, and will not be driven as such.** 
But Rockefeller had presidential ambitions. The rebelling 
prisoners* demands Included apolitical request for asylum in 
a nctMmp criffiBsffc country. Roc kefe l l er's re fu sal to negoti- 
ate foreshadowed a macabre replay of his father John Da 
slaughter of striking Colorado miners and their families 
decades earlier; Altogether 43 people died at Attica. New 
York State trooper bullets killed 40 people ~ 31 prisoners 
and 9 gpards — b retaking Attica and shocked the world by 
the naked barbarity of the U.S. prison system. Yet the Attica 
rebellion mo remains a milestone to tfaxdevetepattul of the 
New Afrfkan liberation struggle behind dte walls, and a 
symbol of Ihe highest development of prisoner multinational 
solidarity to date. 

New World dashes With the Nation of Islam 

la 1973 the simmering struggle for control of 
Newark's NOI Temple No. 25 erupted into the open. Warren 
MaxceJlo a New World member assassinated NOI Temple 
No. 25 Minister Shabaxx. In retaliation several NW1 
members were attacked and killed within ibe confutes of the 
New Jersey prison system, and before the year was cut dm 
bodies of MirccUo and a companion were found beheaded In 
Newark's Wtequahlc Part AO Hassan, still tn prison, was 
tried as one of the co^conspirators in dm death of Shabszz 
and was found Innocent. 

The Block liberation Army 

COINTELFRO's destruction of the BPP forced 
many members underground and gave rise to the Black 
liberation Amy (BUV) — a New AttkangcerruTa organi- 



sation. The B LA continued the struggle by waging urban 
guerrilla war across the U.S. through highly mobile strike 
teams." The government's intensified search for the BLA 
during the early 1970s resulted in the capture of Geronimo 
JWaga in Dallas, Dhoraba Bin-Watted and Jamal Josephs in 
New York Jjha Sha Brown and Blood McCreary in St. 
Louis, Nuh Wsshington and Jali) Muntaqin in Los Angeles, 
Herman Bell in New Orleans. Francisco and Gabriel Tones 
in New York, Russet Maroon Shoats in Philadelphia, Chango 
Monges, Mark Holder, and Kamau Hilton in New York, 
Assam Shaker and Sundiata Acoli in New Jersey, Ashanti 
Alston, Tarik, and Walid in New Haven, Safiya Bukhari and 
Masai Gibson in Virginia, and others. Left dead during the 
government's search and destroy missions were Sandra Pratt 
(wife of Geronimo ji*Jaga. assassinated while visibly 
pregnant), Mark Essex. Wuodie Changa Green, Iwyman 
Kokuyan Ohtgbala Meyers, Frank Heavy" Fields, Anthony 
Kimu White, Zayd Shakur. Mclvin Rema Kerney, Alfred 
Kambui Butler, Ron Carter, Rory Hithe, and John Thomas, 
among others. 10 Red Adams left paralyzed from the neck 
down by police bullets would die from the effects a few 
years later. 

Other New Afrikan freedom fighters attacked, 
hounded, and captured during the same general era were 
Imari Obadete and the RNA-I 1 in Jackson, Mississippi, 11 
Don Taylor 0 and De Mau Mau of Chicago. Hanif Shabaxx. 
Abdul Aziz, and the VI-5 in the Virgin Iitandt, Mark Cook 
of the George Jackson Brigade (OJB) In Seattle, Ahmed 
Obafcmi of the RNA in Florida, Atiba Shanna in Chicago, 
Mafundi Lake and Sekou Kambui in Alabama, Robert 
Aswad Durenio California, Kojo Bomani Sababu and 
Dharuba Cinque In Trenton, John Partee and Tommle Lee 
Hodges of Alkcbulan in Memphis, Gary Tyler In Louisiana, 
Karccm Salf Allah and the Five Percenter- B LA- Ulamic 
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The press-ganging of young recruits fit Chino set off 
ripples of dissatisfaction and breakaways among Bloods in 
other California prisons. Those disaffected centered around 
Peabody at Old Folsom prison who took parts from the BL 
and the BOF constitutions and created a new United Blood 
Nation (UBN) ComUtuiion designed to unify all Bloods in 
prison. Since then. Bloods Have chosen which limitation 
Ihey would come under. 

Blood members under either the BL or UBN 
Comtilution are held to a higher standard than other mem- 
bers; they hold positions and are similar to the Officer's Corp 
of a military organization. Those Bloods not under a 
constitution are the foot soldiers. The BL and UBN organi- 
zation spread throughout the California prison system, and 
are strictly prison organizations. Once a Diced leaves prison 
he returns to his old neighborhood set. From South Central, 
the Bloods spread to Pasadena, Gardenia, San Diego, 
Sacramento, Bakersfreld, and throughout the state and its 
prison system* 

California Bay Area Gangs 44 

Son Prancirco's Bay Area gangs or -clicks" can be 
traced back to the early 1960s and are usually Identified by, 
or named after, their neighborhoods or communities. Most 
of those lunctioning today came from splinter groups of the 
DPP after it broke up. 

In Oakland, the 69th Street Mob, founded by Felix 
Mitchell in the early 1970s, still exists despite the 
government's best efforts to derail it In East Oakland the 
Rolling 20s and the 700 Club, along with the Acorn Oang in 
West Oakland, are the powerhouse dicks rathe streets. 

In San Francisco, there is Sunnydale and Hunters 
Point, the city's largest street gang, which is divided into 
several clicks - Oakdale, Harbor Road, West Polm, etc. Last 
Palo Alto is the horns of the Professional Low Riders (PLR) 
who are a major influence in the South Bay Area - and Jn 
Vallcjo there Is the North Bay Gangsters and Crestview. 

Most Bay Area gangs don't have colors but align 
primarily on the basis of money and hustling endeavors. 
Many are associated with the Rap music Industry and with 
various prison groups - the 415s, BOF, or ANSARs. 



and control structure, similar to a military c^anizalion. 4 ' 

Comrade George Assassinated 

On August 21, 1971, a guard shot and kilted George 
Jackson as he bolted from a control unit and ran for the San 
Q^^WU- Inside the unit lay three guards and two 

Jackson's legendary Mfca^^^ 
irabHseed writings, 41 left a legacy that fcnspn^ and rnstnscts 
the New African liberation straggle on both sides of the wall 
even today, and will for years to come. 

September 13, 197 l,becanm the bloodiest day in 
US. prison history when New' York's Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller ordered the retaking of Auica prison. The 
previous several years had seen a number of jm^ra rebel- 
lions flare up across the country as prisoners protested 
widesnrcad maltreatment and tn»mm f nf ^wKfitfpra, 
had been settled peaceably with link or no toss of human life 
after face to lace negotiation between priacnm and state and 
prison officials. At Atiica Black, Brown, While, Red. and 
Yellow pritoncrs took over one block of the prison and stood 
together for five days seeking to negotiate an end to their 
inhumane conditions. Their now famous dictum declared 



Growth of (he Gangster Disciples 

In 1970, Gangster Disciple (OD) Larry Hoover was 
convicted for a gang related murder and sentenced to a 150 
to 200 year state sentence. He's the current leader of the 
ODs and runs the syndicate from an Illinois prison celt. 

As drugs flooded into the Chicago ghettoes, young 
Black men flooded into the Illinois prisons where they were 
given OD application forms to fill out. if their references 
proved solid, they were indoctrinated into the gang. Every- 
one who joined had to nurnmriseihe GD's 16 rule code. The 
GDs spread throughout the Illinois and Midwest prison 
systems. The flow of GDs back into the streets enabled then 
lo expand their street network which is an intricate command 




7** body of George Jachon August 21, 1971. 
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Their gang color is blue, and sometimes also the color white, 

ENTER THE '70s 

A California guard, rated as an expert marksman, 
opened mo decade of the *70s with the January 13m shooting 
at close range ofWX. Nolen, Cleveland Edwards, sndAlvin 
"Jiig"MHhn*mfo Soledad prira They were Vert 
lying where they fell until it wis too lam tor them to be 
saved by medical treatment Nolen, in particular, bad been 
fastrmrumtalfacenjnb^ 

other Black prisoners — aarence Causey and William 
Powell — at Soltrfadm the recent r^ arid was conse- 
quently both a thorn m the side of prison officials and a hero 
to the Black prison population, 44 When the guard was 
exonerated of the* triple killings two weeks later by a Board 
oflmraiiy. the prisoners retaliated by throwing a guard ofT 
the tier, 

Geonje Jtelaon, Fleet* Dnzmgo, and John 
Ctochette were charged wilh the guard's death and came to 
be known as the Soledad Brothers. California Black 
prisoners solidified around the Soledad Brothers case and the 
chain of events led to the forraiuoo of the Black Guerrilla 
Family (BOF). The Panthers spearheaded a massive 
campaign to cave the Soledad Brothers from the gas cham- 
ben The nationwide 

prisoners and support 
groups around the 
esse converted the 
scattered!, disparate 
prison struggles Into 
a nation si prison 
mov em e n t. 

On the night of 
March 9, 1970; a 



ml&m 



idling Ralph 
Feather stone and Che 
Payne in their car 
outside a Maryland 
courthouse where 
Rap Brown wis lo 
appeal next day on 
"IndtmgtoRioT 
charges. Instead of 
appearing. Rap went 



'captured a year later 
daring the robbery of 
a Harlem so-called 

sem behind the walls.' He completed his sentence and was 
released from prison. 

On August 7, 1970, Jonathan Jackson, younger 
brother of George, attempted to liberate Ruche!! Cinque 
Magee, William Christmas; and James McClain from the 



Marin County courthouse in California. Jonathan, McClain, 
Christmas, and the trial Judge were killed by SWAT teams 
who also wounded the prosecutor and paralyzed him for life. 
Miraculously, RuchcU and three wounded Jurors survived the 
fusillade. Jonathan frequently served as Angela Davis* 
bodyguard. She had purchased weapons for that purpoic, 
but Jonathan used those same weapons in the breakout 
attempt. Immediately afterward ahe became the object of an 
international -woman hunt" On October 13, Angela was 
captured in New York City and was subsequently returned to 
California to undergo a very acrimonious trial with Magee. 
She was acquitted on all charges. Magee was tried sepa- 
rately and convicted on lesser charges. He remains impris- 
oned to date, over three decades all total, and is our longest 
held political prisoner. 

Origin of the Bloods 41 

Most South Central street organizations, commonly 
called "gangs," "sets," or "orgs^" take their names from 
prominent streets: Stauson, Denver Lane, Pirn, Hoover, etc., 
that run through their nrighborhood. The CRIPs had already 
formed, were massed up end rolling together. Their strength 
attracted other sets to become CRIPs. As they moved into 
territories occupied by other South Central organizations, 
they clashed with and met stiff resistance from those 
neighborhood sets who did not want to align with or be taken 
over by them. 

Among those gang leaders resisting the CRIP 
Invasion were Peabody of the Denver Lanes, Puddin of the 
Westslde Pirns, Rooster of the 30 Pirns, and the Westslde 
Brims, perhaps the most well known and respected of the lot, 
although their leader is unknown today. Using their prestige 
and influence, the Brims began going into other neighbor- 
hoods to start other Brim families and lo recruit other sets to 
Join their side tn opposition to the CRIPS. As the various sets 
began hooking up with each other and the Brims, they 
formed a loose coalition whose main point In common was 
their opposition to the CRIPs. In the early 1970s, the 
federation solidified end formally united Into the city wide 
Bloods. They adopted the color red as their banner, they also 
use the colors green or brown. 

Prison is a normal next stop for many gang mem- 
bers. The first Bloods sent to Chino, a mainline California 
prison, are commonly referred to in Blood circles as the 
"First Bloods to walk the line at Chino " To Increase their 
prison membership and recruitment, they created a Bloodline 
(BL) Constitution patterned after the constitution of the 
BOF: a Panther influenced group already established in the 
California prison system at the time. The BL Constitution 
contained the Blood's code of conduct, history, and by-laws 
and was required reading for each new recruit. To speed up 
recruitment, the older "First Bloods" made reading the 
constitution an automatic induction into their ranks and 
thereafter began tricking young prisoners into reading it 
Once read, the new recruit could only reject membership at 
the risk of serious bodily harm. 
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